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MARIE HAY, INTELLECTUAL ROMANTIC 

BY GEBTBXJDE ATHEBTON 



Mas. Fbaseb, in her delightful book, " A Diplomatist's 
Wife in Many Lands," sums up in the following quotation 
the most blighting influence that the letters of any country 
has ever known: 

" There was something about Agassiz which I missed even in Lowell, and 
do miss in the make-up of most learned Americans — vitality. They may 
be truly learned, courteous and refined, but the temperament seems to me 
to be below par. Could one test it with a clinical thermometer, I am sure 
it would fall short of normal heat — the point in which in corporeal sickness 
the physieians prescribe stimulants. The nice, good, cultured American 
strikes us more vigorous Europeans as either fundamentally effete or tem- 
porarily under-vitalized; you can never get a good hot flame or a hard 
hit out of him. He is more of an eclectic than a producer, an intellectual 
epicurean whose loves and hates are represented by a careful yet tepidly 
neutral attitude of criticism or approval." 

This is really an arraignment of one of the most striking 
phenomena in the youngest and most energetic of the na- 
tions : a thoroughly artificial standard in its literature, with 
all that that means; artificiality in manners and morals; 
a narrow horizon contracting the mere surface of life; 
hypocrisy, pusillanimity; and a cold, flat style which would 
be out of date in the oldest country in Europe. 

Putting Hawthorne and Poe beside the question and al- 
luding only to the Boston Bores, I have a theory that these 
founders of our literature, timid, but taking themselves very 
seriously indeed, came to a tacit agreement to model their 
style upon the " Spectator " of Addison and praise one an- 
other into fame. With such an indubitably respectable model, 
and all writing alike, they argued that they could not go 
wrong; and who, pray, in that busy new country was there 
to criticise them? In a young nation teeming with the orig- 
inality and audacity of youth the men that composed this 
group seem to have been the only ones without a spark 
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of either of our native characteristics ; but they had a sort 
of sneaking cleverness which enabled them to form a trust 
and hang on to it while the majority of their fellow country- 
men were making cities and history. 

These men burrowed along, weak in the knees, but put- 
ting forth the dried fruit of their labors with an air of 
omniscience which deluded those that had time to read. 
Success multiplies itself; they set the magazine standard; 
the new recruits, knowing of nothing better, or not wishing 
to starve, imitated them; but the fell result was that the 
reading world, gradually growing wider, was inoculated 
with the aged virus until its blood was almost as white as 
that of the Literary Fathers. But what else could happen 
to the poor things? Ambition being their inheritance, they 
went in for intellect as soon as they could, and were grateful 
for a recipe. 

That was several generations ago; the Boston Bores are 
dead and for the most part forgotten ; their disciples to-day, 
after a brief career with the critics and les precieux, go 
to the dust-bin and stay there; but, curiously enough, in 
spite of the fact that during the last ten or fifteen years 
we have learned to think for ourselves, learned that no style 
is worth anything that is not individual expression, the taint 
of that old influence still lingers. Many new writers, pos- 
sibly because they are conscious of having brains without 
originality, imitate that flat, anaemic, safely " literary " style 
of our Addisonian ancestors, and a certain order of critic 
clings to the old standard as to the Rock of Ages. Both 
author and critic may be dull and doomed, but at least they 
can tell all who will listen that they are too good to be ap- 
preciated; and people seem to get more pleasure in this 
attitude than the really great from their hard-earned fame. 
When one reflects that in a population of ninety million peo- 
ple there must be a sufficient number of intelligent readers 
to make the rarest genius famous, this attitude is not merely 
pitiful, but absurd ; and the consistent failure of those that 
cling to or adopt it should by this time have convinced them 
that the United States has done with the old methods once 
for all. 

An elderly spinster, who, I understand, is a professor in 
a girls' college, while reviewing one of last year's novels, 
pronounced that as the holy fathers and their disciples had 
proved themselves unable to deal with the human passions, 
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it was not for any one else to undertake the hopeless (and, 
presumably, indelicate) task; the inference being that there 
are no human passions in the United States. Oh, Boston! 
Boston! Even now you do not realize that your Nemesis 
is the West. 

All of this brings me to Marie Hay and the astounding 
fact that her vivid, pulsing, historical romance, ' ' The Winter 
Queen," has been published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. It was sufficiently startling that Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons should have risked contamination with " A Ger- 
man Pompadour," but that the firm which for so long has 
been synonymous with Boston itself should publish a work 
of historical fiction which is alive from first to last with the 
passions of real men and women, the work of a writer for 
whom conventions, particularly when handling love scenes, 
do not exist, would be paralyzing in its effect were it not 
that for some time past it has been manifest to the close ob- 
server that this old firm (never, at least, a coward, for it 
published Bret Harte and his naughty people) had loosened 
the bonds of tradition. 

It is not the purpose of this article to write a criticism 
of " The Winter Queen " (that would require almost as 
much space as the book covers itself), but to call attention 
to this new personality in English letters so strangely shep- 
herded by two of the most Puritanical firms in the United 
States. One is drrrai to wonder, by the way, if either of 
these good shepherds would have taken to their fold so 
wayward a lamb of their own nationality. I fancy not. 
So let xis be thankful that these two remarkable books have 
come to us from overseas and bear so respectable an im- 
print. The last will reassure the timid reader into buying 
or borrowing; and, incidentally, he will receive much en- 
lightenment. 

Marie Hay (Baroness Hindenburg), a young Scotch wom- 
an of two great historic families, whose childhood was one 
of the most extraordinary and tragic with which a future 
writer of fiction was ever blessed, and an extensive knowl- 
edge of the world, has chosen to begin her literary career 
with the historical novel, or, to be more accurate, the fiction- 
al biography ; but beyond accepting the form she adheres to 
none of the popular recipes. With that curious attitude to 
life that all Americans who have lived in England have 
observed in men and women of her rank, she assumes that, 
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like the rest of the privileged class, she dwells in a separate 
and rarefied stratum. No laws exist for her! If she has 
anything to say she says it, and results are not even con- 
sidered. Being a consummate woman of the world, however, 
she exercises this prerogative and causes her diplomatist 
husband no embarrassment. It is all a question of taste, 
and probably it is only in women of the world that taste is 
unerring. 

Being also a woman of originality, as well as of an ex- 
ceptionally vigorous mind, she has put far more life, au- 
dacity, and truth into these people dug out of dusty archives, 
than is to be found in many of the best of modern novels. 
In reading this pathetic and tragic life of Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of Mary of Scots, and Queen of Bohemia for a 
winter, we not only find a sort of epitome of all the Stuarts, 
but a modern woman who lives and suffers, fascinates and 
sacrifices. Not a character in the book is an historical pup- 
pet; they are, indeed, almost disconcertingly alive: so strong 
is the force of habit, one sometimes resents being deprived 
of the detached attitude bred in us by historical romances, in 
being forced to live with these people dead and dust three 
hundred years ago. 

No woman in the frankest of modern novels has been 
probed more deeply than Elizabeth Stuart in this long bio- 
graphical romance bristling with facts. That she was a 
good woman (although she humanly resented this self-im- 
posed necessity more than once) makes the achievement the 
more remarkable. The heroine of " A German Pompa- 
dour," being as wicked as she was clever, was born to cor- 
uscate in romance, and the wonder is that no one extracted 
her from the Stuttgart archives before Madame von Hinden- 
burg, with too much time on her hands at the dull little 
court, took refuge in the past. But Elizabeth, who, in spite 
of a profound capacity for romantic love, of one of the 
keenest temptations that ever assailed a woman, and a man- 
nikin for a husband, yet remains virtuous, is made in the 
hands of this author, at least, to appear far more complex 
and fascinating than her naughty predecessor; even her life 
blood flows more vigorously, her pulses beat louder. This, 
as all psychological authors know, is a very great achieve- 
ment. To make a good woman really interesting in fiction 
which does not depend upon the mere story to carry it, is 
about the hardest task a novelist can set himself. Marie 
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Hay's achievement in this book is curiously like that of 
Berta Morena's portrayal of Elizabeth in " Tannhauser ": 
she makes that usually colorless maiden as seductive as 
Venus — plus virtue. 

Marie Hay's power, no doubt, lies in the fact that not 
only is she a born artist, but that she has a mind both in- 
tellectual and romantic — a most unusual combination. No 
matter how deeply she probes, how relentlessly she exposes 
hidden sores and ugly recesses, the romance in her soul is 
never cool for an instant; it even burns during the neces- 
sarily long intervals of narrative and description, flooding 
them with light and color. On the other hand, this rare gift 
for pure romance never obscures her vision, distorts the 
mass of facts so laboriously collected, diminishes the value 
of her work as history. Before she lets her imagination 
go in scenes of singular felicity, passion, or tragedy, she 
gathers and arranges sound historical data, and to this 
foundation she adds a deeper knowledge of life and human 
nature than is to be found in the work of any living Briton. 
The other Englishwomen now making novels have a very 
narrow range. Most of them treat London as if it were 
Cranford, and the most popular among them has too much 
reverence for her position as an estimable British matron 
to give her real talent for fiction full scope. She could 
create human beings. She manufactures a perfect skeleton, 
clothes it in garments that have thrilled the novel-reading 
world; but between there is dough. Perhaps she is afraid 
(like some of our own) of not conveying the impression of 
high aristocracy. Marie Hay, being born an aristocrat, fears 
nothing. There is one more good argument against social- 
ism. 

Just now there is a great fuss being made in England 
over the more recent group of novelists, because they are 
devoting their attentions to the dreariness of small middle- 
class life. Every class should have its chroniclers, and many 
of the novels of this group are valuable and interesting; 
no doubt, of that. Petty as the details necessarily must 
be, sordid the tragedies, narrow the range in writing of 
people that have seen nothing of life, one is compelled 
to read every line for the sake of the truth that is 
in it. But sometimes one questions whether these bril- 
liant writers see the whole truth themselves, earnest and 
eager in its pursuit as they are. Arnold Bennett, for in- 
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stance, in " An Old Wives' Tale," makes a curious failure 
with the most interesting woman he ever drew, the girl 
who ran away to Paris and stayed there for thirty years. 
Whether Mr. Bennett was determined to keep every page 
of his long book upon the same plane of highly charged 
monotony, or whether he knows nothing at all about the 
unusual woman (to which class this heroine of his belonged), 
no one but himself can tell ; but certainly no woman writer 
canny in the psychology of her sex would have turned that 
girl from a powder-magazine into an automaton. 

To return to Marie Hay (one can never write of one au- 
thor without thinking of many others), it seems to me that 
she shows more promise of becoming a great novelist, when 
her historical loves are disposed of, than any woman now 
writing in England. Nor do I see that she has much to fear 
from the men. She has the grand manner — possessed by 
none of them — a wholly unself-conscious fearlessness and 
audacity, the genuine story-telling faculty, a knowledge of 
the world from A to Z, an extraordinarily facile and plastic 
imagination, and a mind in which romance and the power 
of psychological analysis are evenly balanced. That she 
is out for a long literary career, no one that has read these 
two books will doubt, for no mortal conditions will ever 
satisfy a nature like that. The world for inscrutable rea- 
sons goes on multiplying itself from ants up to humans (the 
last with egos which they call souls), but the only true life 
and the only true religion is art. The few that are called 
become slaves of another sort, but their compensation is that 
they have two egos instead of one ; and who, pray, after that 
experience, can be driven back to what the world with its 
limited vocabulary calls Life? That is what makes the 
critics so funny. 

Gertrude Atherton. 



